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THE STUDY OF POETRY* 


I 
THE FUNCTION OF A UNIVERSITY 


‘S aee inauguration of a new institution of university rank 
is a fitting occasion for reviewing the field which such 
‘nstitutions exist in order to cover; for going back for a mo- 
ment to first principles, and endeavouring to state, in the 
simplest terms, why such institutions exist, and what they 
may effect towards the moulding of a new generation, and 
the elevation of civic and national life. Different univer- 
sities, according to the circumstances of their foundation and 
history, can shew different reasons for their existence and 
for being such as they are. But all of them, whatever the 
date of their origin, whatever the place of their settlement, 
have come into being in response to certain demands of the 
place and the time. All of them have been founded with a 
purpose single in its nature, though diverse in its manifesta- 
tions. That purpose is to make stated and secured provision 
for the higher needs of a civilised community. The needs, 
like the pursuits, of a community are many. But its civilisa- 
tion is one. It is the object of a university to gather up that 
civilisation, to analyse and study its separate elements in 
order to recombine them at a higher power, and thus to give 
conscious direction to the human mind in its knowledge of 
the past, its understanding of the present, and its power over 
the future. Its office is to store up, to sort out, and to im- 
part knowledge; and by doing so it accumulates, organises, 
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3 The Study of Poetry : j 
and gives forth power. Knowledge is power, according to H 
the old saying; it is latent or stored power. Conversely, 
power is knowledge transformed into energy; knowledge | 
in action. Education, the process which goes on in a con- 
centrated form and at high pressure in a university, is a 
mechanism by which the potential energy of the human mind — 
is developed, disciplined, cleared for action. Knowledge is 
indeed an end in itself, and one which has a value that may 
properly be called inestimable, since it cannot be expressed 
in the terms of any other value. Riches, comfort, health, 
fame, influence, beneficence, are things of which knowledge 
pursued for its own sake and as an end in itself takes no 
heed. But while knowledge is or may be an end, education 
is only a means: a means to knowledge, for such as desire 
knowledge for its own sake; but for all who pass through it 
and undergo its influence, a means to the practice and con- 
duct of life. 

Hence in any community the idea of a university, the sort 
of education which a university will be planned and meant to 
-give, will depend on the kind of life which that community 
desires, aspires towards, sets before itself as worth attain- 
ing. In the ancient world the earliest institutions to which 
the name can in any sense be applied were religious colleges 
—schools of the prophets, as they are called in the Old 
Testament, or training-colleges of the priests, as they existed 
and flourished in Babylonia or in Egypt. The knowledge 
and power after which they sought, which they accumulated, 
recorded, and transmitted, were the knowledge of and the 
power over supernatural forces. For these supernatural 
forces were then, according to the common belief, what gov- 
erned the life of mankind and held it at their mercy; to un- 
derstand them and their ways, and thus to gain the power 
of foreseeing their action, propitiating their favour, giving 
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this or that direction to their working, was no mere matter 


‘of abstract study or idle speculation: it was most severely 


and immediately practical; it lay at the root of individual and 


national prosperity. Without education in this all-important 
and all-embracing knowledge, industry and commerce, arts 
and manufactures, the conduct of war and peace, were blind 


~ and helpless: in a word, life was impossible. 


Out of that world rose, after many ages, what we know 
as the classical civilisation. ‘This was the work of Greece, 
carried on and consolidated by Rome. The universities of 
the Greco-Roman world belong to the same period which 
saw, for the first time, the rise of a trained governing class 
of organisers and administrators. Hence in these univer- 
sities the subjects pre-eminently studied were those necessary 
for such a class: oratory, law, politics, and finance. At the 
same time the creation of a trained governing class set free 
those who did not belong to it, whether excluded by birth 
and fortune or holding aloof by choice from active pursuit 
of the duties attaching to the work of government. These, 
and especially the latter class, those who deliberately 
abstained from active public life, might now pursue know- 
ledge for its own sake; and other universities arose which, 
in response to this new demand, devoted themselves to the 
sciences; on the one hand, to the pure or abstract sciences, 
those of the human mind, like grammar and logic and meta- 
physics, and those of the physical world, like botany or 
chemistry or astronomy ; and, on the other hand, to the ap- 
plied sciences, such as engineering or mechanics or medicine, 
or to those sciences which are also arts, like rhetoric or 
music. 

When, in the Middle Ages, men began to gather together 
the wreckage of the ancient civilisation and to reorganise 
life on a fresh basis, their notion of a university was fun- 
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damentally different. For the medieval notion of the world $| 


| 
: 4 
was that it was something limited, precise, and ascertainable. i 


It was something of which complete knowledge was possible; 
and to give this complete rounded knowledge was the func- 
tion of education. The forms of life were prescribed by 
dogma; and the substance of life, on all its sides and in all 
its manifestations, was what could be comprehended in these 
forms. Just as theology was fixed and bounded by the au- 
thoritative doctrines of a universal or Catholic Church; just 
as political and social life was fixed and bounded by the 
equally authoritative constitutions of the universal Roman 
Empire, which held sway over men’s minds long after it had 
itself ceased to exist except as a memory of the past or a 
dream of the future: in like manner and to a like degree 
were the form and the content of all knowledge determined 
and limited. Treatises were written de omni scibili, ‘con- 
cerning everything which is capable of being known.’ This 
was an ideal, in so far as few, if any, had the vigour of mind, 
the industry, acuteness, and patience, that were required for 
its attainment. But it was, given these qualities in the stu- 
dent, an attainable ideal. A university professed to offer, 
its students came prepared to receive, universal knowledge. 
The medieval curriculum—the trivium and quadrivium of 
educational legislators—was the Same everywhere; was one, 
complete, and unalterable. Study might be pursued further 
in certain branches of it than in others; but that was only in 
so far as the student failed to complete the full course which 
would leave nothing more to learn orto know. The Summa 
Theologia, the sum and substance, over all its range and into 
all its details, of divine knowledge, was actually put together 
and written down; the Summa Scientie, the sum and sub- 
stance of secular knowledge, was the under side, as it were, 
of that other fabric, and could not extend beyond its limits. 
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That is to say, all learning, both liberal and technical, was 
the province of a university; the scope and limits of all learn- 


‘ing were imposed from without by a dogmatic and omnipo- 


tent theology, and whatever knowledge lay beyond these 
limits was either proscribed as sinful, or its existence was 
denied. 

Hence the human mind was not only bounded but crippled. 
Practice did not, indeed, follow theory to its rigid conse- 
quences. Schools of medicine, of civil law, even of natural 
science, grew up here and there, and flourished precariously 
under the jealous eyes of the Church. Art grew up of itself, 
without any systematic art-training. Architecture and en- 
gineering were in the hands of guilds, where knowledge was 
transmitted, in theory and practice, as a secret treasure from 
father to son or from master to apprentice. Painting and 
the sister arts wrought out a tradition of their own. Poetry 
insisted on making itself heard, but was discountenanced as 
heathen vanity or worse. The brilliant culture of Provence, 
which had gone out of Europe to the Arabs for a new and 
larger life, was crushed by armed force, and perished under 
the sword of the so-called Crusaders or in the fires of the 
Inquisition. Even at the end of the Middle Ages, and when 
the new world of the Renaissance was forming itself, Chau- 
cer, the first of our own poets, ended by a formal and express 
disavowal of his own poetry, revoking and retracting it (all 
except legends of saints, and homilies, and books of morality 
and devotion) as vanity and sin. Physical science was 
equally suspect, and was subject, down to the time of Galileo 
and later, to equally jealous control and equally vindictive 
persecution. 

This tyranny of theology lasted long enough to affect the 
modern universities likewise, down to a time which is within 
living memory. It was not broken either by the Reforma- 
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tion or by what is called the Revival of Learning. For the 


Reformation, as indeed its name implies if we consider its 


real meaning, only recast that tyranny in a new shape, ‘re- 
formed’ it and imposed it afresh on the human mind; and 
the Revival of Learning was a partial, imperfect and agonis- 
ing struggle to regain that freedom of the intelligence on 
which all freedom and all progress ultimately depend. The 
pre-Revolutionary foundations in the American Colonies, 
like Harvard (the mother and head of American univer- 
sities) and Yale (created in the first year of that eighteenth 
century which was the liberating age of human thought), 
were theological colleges, restricted by the tenets of Puritan- 
ism, and regarding all kinds of secular learning as subsidiary 
elements towards theological training. Fifty years after the 
foundation of Yale the first decisive step towards the libera- 
tion of knowledge was taken. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania, founded on lines laid down by Benjamin Franklin in 
1751, led the way in the English-speaking world towards the 
conception of a seat of learning in which learning should be 
unrestricted by dogma and have no limits set to it other than 
the limits of human intelligence and capacity. That foun- 
dation, originated by men who were to be the creators of the 
American Commonwealth, was an achievement in the field 
of human thought which marks a new epoch, just as the 
foundation of the Republic a generation later marks an 
epoch in the political and social life of mankind. 

The step then gained has never been lost. More and 
more surely, as time went on, the declaration of intellectual 
independence made by those pioneers of the modern world 
became a profession of faith and a standard of conduct 
throughout the international commonwealth of learning. 
Progress was slow: it was not until 1871 that religious tests 
were removed from the ancient universities of Oxford and 
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Cambridge; here, as elsewhere, the creators of the United 
States led the way, and the American Republic followed 
them in the advance towards a new conception and a new 
conduct of life. It became, in the full sense of the words, a 
New World. é 
That world existed at first, and for long, only as a sketch 
or outline: it drove its outposts forward through virgin for- 
est or over empty prairie; the advancing tide, however swift 
its actual advance, required generations to fill up the chan- 
nels laid for it and widen out into lakes and seas; the foun- 
dations were pushed on, here and there, at random, and the 
earliest superstructures built upon them were often slight 
and mean. It was not until after the Civil War that the 
American nation, secure in its unity and conscious of its 
greatness, began to organise its own higher education, and 


to realise the full culture of the human faculties as a func- 


tion of its national life. Since then the growth, in all the 
States of the Union, of institutions of liberal and technical 
learning has been rapid and vast. Yet even so, it has hardly 
kept pace with the enormous growth of population, of civic 
organisation, and of material resources. The new institu- 
tion now being inaugurated at Houston is one among many 
such new foundations, and they will not be the last. The 
foundations are laid, but the structure towards which they 
are laid is only begun. 

But while the number of American universities is steadily 
growing, the ideal of an American university is undergoing 
no less striking and fruitful an expansion. It is being recog- 
nised that a university, or any institution of university rank, 
must have a sphere of study and of influence as wide as the 
whole width of human activity. It can no longer confine it- 
self to some special study; it can no longer be merely a theo- 
logical seminary, or a school of letters, or a training-college 
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of commerce, or a collection of laboratories and workshops. 


Its function and scope must be universal. It must proclaim — 
the unity of all knowledge, the kinship of the arts and — 


sciences, the mutual interdependence of all study and re- 
search towards the conquest of nature and the complete 
civilisation of man. To this task there are no bounds; 
beyond the widening frontiers of knowledge lie ever more 
and more unexplored territories. To the Republic of Learn- 
ing no limits are set by the ocean. The growth of knowledge 
is the growth of power; the organisation and communication 
of knowledge are the organisation and communication of 
power; and that power is not merely a power over what is 
known, but a power and a will and an endless purpose to 
know more. 

It is, then, matter of congratulation that the founders of 
‘this institution have determined that its studies shall not be 
confined to any single branch of knowledge, but that the 
technical and professional instruction which it will offer shall 
be liberalised by organic connection with art and letters. In 
the stately and ample surroundings which have been 
planned, with the large and varied equipment which is being 
provided, the Rice Institute gives welcome promise of rising 
to the height of the opportunity presented to it. By a wise 
munificence, it will offer its education free to its students; it 
will lay no tax upon the acquisition of knowledge. By an 
equally wise breadth of view, it will base professional and 
technical training on a liberal general education, and will 
thus affirm the human side of science, commerce, and indus- 
try, no less than the scientific, commercial, and industrial 
value of art and letters—of “the so-called humanities,” to 
quote a phrase from the authoritative statement of its Gov- 
erning Board, which derive that name from a recognition of 
the fact that human life, at its broadest and fullest, is the 
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subject-matter alike of all academic study and of all civic 
endeavour. It is proposed to assign no upper limit to the 
educational activity of the Institute; nor, indeed, is it right 
that any such limit should be fixed except that fixed by Na- 
ture herself—the limit of human activity and capacity. But 
its upward growth will be on broad foundations; its roots 
will draw life from a large and rich soil; and the hope may 
be expressed that its lateral radiating growth will, no less 
than its upward growth, be subject to no imposed limit. For 
only thus can its full natural expansion be achieved and its 
organic vitality secured. 

Among the “humanities’—among those studies or pur- 
suits in which the noblest instincts of human nature are fos- 
tered and its highest aspirations sustained—poetry takes a 
high, if not the highest, place. As language is the universal 
and necessary instrument of thought, and as thought is the 
source and motive power of all action, invention, and crea- 
tion, so poetry is the organ of language and thought at their 
highest power, in their most intense and most vitalising 


manifestation. It will not, therefore, be irrelevant to the 


inception of a new university to consider more closely, first, 
what poetry is, and then—a matter of no less moment and 
of a practical importance which will appear in the develop- 
ment of the discussion—what is the task or function of 
poetry in the modern world. 


II 
WHAT IS POETRY? 


N order to discuss anything rationally, we must first have 
a clear notion of what the thing is which we are discuss- 
ing. Most misunderstandings, most false opinions, arise 
from mere confusion; and the heat of debate increases with 
the vagueness of definition. Even in the sphere of the phys- 
ical sciences, where perpetual reference back to facts is 
implied in the nature of the case, and where these facts are 
visible, tangible, and ponderable, such confusion is not un- 
known. But the confusion is more apt to arise, and can 
spread further without detection, in matters where theory 
cannot be so readily, and has not to be so constantly, brought 
to the test of experience; where experience itself is fluctu- 
ating, and subject to the distorting influence not merely, as in 
physical science, of tradition and habit, but also of unrea- 
soned instinct and variable emotion. Only by the continuous 
effort of generations have the physical sciences been brought 
into the state in which their really scientific pursuit is 
secured; only by constantly applying them to practical 
problems can we test the truth of generalisations and the 
relevance of theories, and be sure that our knowledge is real 
knowledge, and bears relation—a real and helpful relation 
——to the actual world in which we find ourselves and with 
which we have to deal. 

In what are called the humane studies—those of art and 
letters—the same twofold necessity exists: the necessity of a 
clear definition of terms, and the necessity of testing the 
value of any study or pursuit by laying it alongside of facts 
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and seeing what relation it bears to the claims of life. Be- 
: fore considering, as it is my main object to do, the function 
_and task of poetry in the actual modern world, whether as a 
subject of study, an art in practice, or (more largely) an 
element in civilisation, it will be proper, and indeed neces- 
sary, to clear the ground by saying what poetry is. 
_ Inthis as in so many other matters the instinctive tendency 
‘in many minds is to give to the question, ‘What is poetry ?” 
the answer, ‘I know, so long as you do not ask me.’ And it 
is no doubt true that most people have some vague and gen- 
eral conception of what is meant by the word ‘poetry’ float- 
ing in their minds. But their conception is so vague and 
indeterminate as to be of little use. That poetry is a kind of 
language, differing in its nature alike from the ordinary 
language of our daily intercourse and from the lan- 
guage used in books of science or philosophy or history, 
of treatises on politics or economics or religion, of memoirs 
or essays or narratives, would be generally admitted; but 
when we go beyond this and ask what is its specific nature, 
many would be unable to say more than that it is language 
arranged in lines of a certain arbitrary length, with the 
words so artificially ordered as to produce an agreeable 
effect upon the ear, and to excite a certain pleasure, com- 
parable to that produced by music, in the senses of the 
reader. Beyond that, they would have to fall back on in- 
stances: poetry, they would say, is, in ancient literature, 
Homer and Virgil; in our common English inheritance, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Milton; in more modern times, Words- 
worth, Keats, Tennyson, Browning on one side of the At- 
lantic, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and a thousand other 
writers who have succeeded to them, in our own Republic. 
But what are we to think of these and other poets, not 
merely as men, not merely as writers, but as poets? What 
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is that thing called ‘poetry’ which they all produced, and 
what are we to think of it, as an art, as a way of occupying — 
life and affecting the lives of others, as a subject to be studied — 
or a craft to be exercised? When we come to this point we | 
7 


are faced at once with the confusion which arises from the — 
absence of a clear notion of what is meant by poetry, and 
from the consequent absence of any firm common ground ~ 
when we try to state and to appraise its function, its value, 
its relation to the task, the duty, the privilege of actual men 
and women here in the twentieth century. This confusion 
affects the eulogists and the detractors of poetry alike. 
Many wild words are spoken on both sides. It is needless to 
enlarge on this notorious fact. On the one side are the dev- 
otees of poetry, who regard it as something too lofty and 
sacred for definition, as something that stands outside of and 
apart from common people and their pursuits. On the 
other, in much larger numbers, are those who think of it as 
a rather trifling amusement, suitable for people who have 
nothing better to do; or even as something vicious and de- 
moralising, something that weakens the mind, destroys in- 
dustry and accuracy, cultivates fancy and sentiment at the 
expense of intelligence, and is a stumbling-block in the way 
of the pursuit of truth. To them poetry is like alcoholic 
liquor, a dangerous servant and a destructive master. ‘One 
of the Fathers,’ says Bacon in his ‘Essay of Truth,’ ‘called 
Poesy vinum demonum (devils’ wine), because it filleth the 
imagination with the shadow of a lie.’ The churches, and 
religious people generally, have always, if they did not go as 
far as St. Augustine, at all events regarded poetry with sus- 
picion, and not been comfortable about it. And here they 
are, for once, in agreement with the rough common-sense of 
business men who care for religion as little as they care 
for poetry. It is easy to laugh at the mathematician who 
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asked of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ ‘What does it prove? 
But it is not so easy to ignore the man in the street who asks 


~ of poetry, not ‘What does it prove? but “What sense is there 


init?’ It is not so easy to confute, before a careless public, 
the discontented man of letters who turns against his own 
art, and says of poetry, in the words of a contemporary of 


_ Shakespeare, that it is a thing ‘whereof there is no use in a 


* man’s whole life but to describe discontented thoughts and 


_ youthful desire.’ To such minds poetry is either a childish 


folly or a deliberate misapplication of human powers. 
Against such an attitude we may set the many splendid 
tributes in which, while pretending to give a definition of 
poetry, the poets themselves have claimed for it qualities so 
marvellous, a value so great, that nothing else in life is so 
precious. Wordsworth calls poetry ‘the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge.’ Shelley calls it ‘the record of the 
best and happiest moments of the happiest and best minds.’ 
Matthew Arnold says that it is not only ‘the most perfect 
speech of man,’ but also ‘that in which he comes nearest to 
the truth.’ When poets commend poetry, their testimony 
may be taken by the outer world with some of the suspicion 
which attaches to people who cry up their own wares. Yet 
even after making all due allowance for this, the two atti- 
tudes of mind towards poetry are clearly inconsistent with 
each other. We may admit that there is truth in both, as 
there is truth somewhere at the basis of any widely and sin- 
cerely held opinion on matters which affect life. But if both 
are true, they are clearly not both true of the same thing and 
in the same sense. In order to reconcile them in any wider 
and more comprehensive truth, we must try to avoid on the 
one hand the glitter of rhetoric and sentiment, the ‘luminous 
mist’ (in Coleridge’s fine phrase) which imaginative artists 
are apt to wrap round their own art, and on the other hand 
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the impatience of the practical and unimaginative man with 
anything that falls beyond the scope of his own daily expe- j 


Sa 


if 


rience, that uses terms with which he is not familiar and 
aims at objects which he has not learned to appreciate. And 

the best way towards arriving at common ground is to define — 
our terms as clearly and simply as possible. 

With this object, let us now proceed, not to praise or 
blame poetry (both are easy, and both are useless), but to 
explain what poetry is. I will first state the technical defini- 
tion of poetry; from it, and keeping it in view, we shall be 
able to frame a substantial or vital definition of it, to define 
it not merely as a technical term, but as an organic process or 
function, Like all other arts, poetry has both sides. Like 
music, painting, or architecture, it is a thing subject to laws 
which can be taught and learned, historically studied and 
practically applied. Like them, it is also not merely an art, 
but a fine art; that is to say, it is a form of creative human 
activity, bearing an intimate relation with the energies of 
human nature, and with the outlook of man upon the mate- 
rial and spiritual world. 

Poetry is, formally and technically, patterned language. 
This is its bare and irreducible definition. Its specific qual- 
ity, its differentia from other kinds of artistry exercised on 
the material of language, is that it works language into pat- 
terns and uses it not only for its common and universal pur- 
pose of expressing meaning,—not only for its heightened or 
artistic purpose of expressing meaning in such a way as to 
express it beautifully and thus satisfy the artistic sense, — 
but also, and expressly, so as to bring it within the scope, and 
make it subject to the laws, of that kind of decorative design- 
ing which we call pattern. 

Some brief further explanation may here be added to 
make the point quite clear. When we are defining poetry 
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3 and separating it formally from other kinds of spoken or 
4 written language, it is not enough to say that it is language 
which possesses design and has decorative value. All beauti- 
ful, dignified, and elevated language has that. The quality 
peculiar to poetry is something different. We may call it, 
_as we choose, a decorative or a structural quality: for what 
lies at the root of all true art is, that in it structure and deco- 
‘ration are inseparable; each implies the other, and each 
exists, in any artistic sense, only by virtue of its essential 
relation to the other. Structure in the abstract, apart from 
the decorative quality through which it manifests itself to 
the senses and affects the imagination and the emotions, is 
matter of science, not of art. Decoration in the abstract, 
apart from the material in which it is wrought and its rela- 
tion to the structure which it decorates, is meaningless. The 
synthesis of the two constitutes beauty; their vital union is 
the aim of art. Now the specific quality of poetry as distin- 
guished from other kinds of literature is that in construction 
and decoration (its construction being decorative, and its 
decoration constructive) it follows the laws of pattern. The 
essence of pattern, as is well known to all pattern-designers, 
consists in its having what they term a repeat. Pattern is 
built up out of, or grows out of, a repeated unit; and the art 
and skill of the pattern-designer are shewn by his success not 
merely in making the repeat mechanical, but in so handling it 
that the whole field over which it extends has a beauty and 
a unity of its own, rising out of and yet distinct from the 
quality of the repeated unit. A row of equal dots is a pat- 
tern in its crudest and simplest form; these dots may be 
grouped, and the group repeated; these repeated groups may 
be themselves regrouped into a larger design, and that re- 
peated; and so on. Not only so, but when the pattern is to 
be executed by hand and not by a machine, it may be treated 
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flexibly and varied subtly; it may depart from exact repeti- 


tion without ceasing to be a pattern so long as the repeat, or 
its main elements, continue to be felt. All really excellent 
patterns, patterns which are works of art, have something — 
of this flexibility. It may extend so far that the repeat has 
to be sought for, is visible only to the trained eye, and affects 
other eyes with a pleasure which they feel but cannot analyse 

and do not fully understand. : : 

This is well understood as regards the arts of painting 
and music. It is less well understood as regards the art of 
poetry; but it is true of poetry equally with the other arts of 
pattern. Poetry, according to a definition which in all prob- 
ability comes to us from no less an authority than Milton, is 
the kind of language which ‘consists of rhythm in verses.’ 
Prose also has rhythm, and its rhythm may be of great and 
intricate beauty, but it is not ‘in verses’; its rhythm is not 
subject to the law of repeat. It is indeed the essence of 
prose that it has not a repeat; so much so that when it slips 
into a repeat it becomes bad prose, and affects us disagree- 
ably. This is what its name means: ‘prose’—the Latin 
prosa oratio—means language which moves straight for- 
ward without a repeat in its rhythm. Similarly, ‘verse’ (also 
a Latin word) simply means repeat. 

The distinction then between prose and verse is funda- 
mental. It is not quite the same as the distinction between 
prose and poetry; for while no prose is poetry (except in a 
very loose and figurative way of speaking, unhappily not 
seldom used), all verse is not poetry. All patterned lan- 
guage is verse, but to make it poetry the pattern must be skil- 
fully designed and governed by the sense of beauty. Or, if 
we like, we may say that poetry and verse are the same, only 
then we must include bad poetry as well as good. It is sim- 
pler to say that bad poetry is not poetry at all. Milton again 
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here supplies us with an illuminating phrase. In the ‘Para- 
‘dise Lost’ he speaks of ‘prose or numerous verse.’ Verse 
which is ‘numerous,’ in which the repeated unit and the way 
‘in which the repeat is managed are alike beautiful, is poetry. 
The scope of pattern, in language as in all the other ma- 
terials upon which human craftsmanship is exercised, is very 
“wide. Its development varies from country to country, 
from age to age, from one school of artists to another; and 
even the same artist may use it very variously at different 
times and for different purposes. It suffers alternations of 
growth and decay: a period of healthy growth is succeeded 
by one of stagnation and disintegration, out of which again 
in time fresh growth arises. The condition of decorative 
art in any nation is, at any time, an index to the state of its 
civilisation; for art is a function of, or an element in, the 
whole process of national life. Art in a sense exists for its 
own sake; but in a more important sense it exists for the sake 
of the human life in which it is a factor. Just as, amid great 
varieties and fluctuations of movement, there are traceable 
certain broad lines of national development, so it is with the 
decorative arts of a nation, and with poetry among these: 
there are certain normal or dominant types of pattern; on 
these each artist varies according to his own imagination 
and skill; and from the normal and central type extend out- 
wards in all directions other types, continually in process of 
invention, cultivation, and change. Some of them are ex- 
periments which come to nothing; others strike root and 
become important enough to affect or alter the normal type 
of pattern. Thus the art of poetry is always renewing itself 
through fresh invention under the stimulus of individual 
genius, and always rebalancing itself through a slow but final 
current of judgment as to the success or failure of the new 
type. Instances may be found anywhere by even a cursory 
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glance over contemporary poetry. But we shall be on 
clearer ground if we put aside living authors and look to the 
work of an earlier generation, which has already taken its 
place and can be looked at as a whole and from a distance. 
Among American poets of the last century we shall find the 
normal patterns of language, for instance, in the work of 
Longfellow, perhaps still the greatest, as he is’the sweetest- 
voiced and sanest-minded, of them all. Notable divergences 
from normal pattern may be seen on the one hand in the 
lyrics of Poe, with whom curiousness of pattern was almost 
an obsession; on the other hand, in the singular and hitherto 
unique work of Walt Whitman, in which the reaction against 
formalism of pattern went so far that it has been questioned 
whether any pattern, in the strict sense, is left at all: or in 
other words, whether the contents of ‘Leaves of Grass’ are, 
or are not, poetry. 

Poetry, then, according to its formal and technical defini- 
tion, is patterned language, the material of words wrought 
by art into patterns; and it gives the pleasure, partly sen- 
suous and partly intellectual, which all pattern gives through, 
and in proportion to, its decorative fitness and beauty. If 
we regard it not on its technical side, but in its substance and 
meaning, it has a corresponding definition: it is the art or 
process which makes patterns out of the subject-matter of 
language. That subject-matter is life. 

As soon as we have grasped this truth firmly we shall un- 
derstand the things which the poets have said about poetry. 
Life, as it presents itself to us as we pass through it, has no 
pattern, or at least none (except to some people of very 
simple and fervid religious belief) that is certain and intel- 
ligible. It is multiplex and bewildering; its laws are con- 
fused ; it does not satisfy our hopes or our aspirations: 
sometimes it seems purposeless, often it seems, as Hamlet 
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says, ‘out of joint.’ It makes no pattern; still less does it 
make a pattern of beauty. The high office, the unique func- 
tion, of poetry is to compose this disorder into a pattern; to 
bring out, make visible, lift up as a light in darkness, the 
particular portion or aspect of life which it touches; and in 
the hands of the greatest poets, to do this with life as a 
whole. In the beautiful words of Shelley, which I may now 
quote with the hope that their significance can be understood, 
poetry ‘makes familiar things be as if they were not fa- 
miliar. It shews us the confused, depressing texture of 
experience in a new and strange light under which we can 
realise it as part of the divine order. It lets us see life in its 
inherent beauty and value, and gives us strength to live. 

Thus poetry is, in no mere rhetorical or sentimental sense, 
the highest human achievement. It is the culminating point 
of that wide combined effort or instinct which is at the base 
of all education, of all study, of all work; and this is, to 
realise the potentialities of life, to master the world and 
enter into our inheritance. To do this is, in the full sense, to 
live. 


III 
THE MODERN WORLD 


~HE present age is in a state of rapid flux. Not in one 
country only, nor among one social class only, but 
everywhere from top to bottom and from end to end, change 
is proceeding with unexampled speed. All movement, not 
only physical but intellectual and moral, has been vastly ac- 
celerated. The old barriers are everywhere breaking down, 
the old ideas and organisations disappearing, or in course of 
being fundamentally transformed. An enormous stock of 
hitherto latent energy has been called violently into action, 
and to this process it is not yet possible to assign any limit. 
We live, and our children will live after us, among the 
wreckage of an old order, and the girders and scaffolding 
of a new one which is arising, amid dust, confusion, and 
seeming absence of any mastering control or intelligible de- 
sign, to replace the old. 

The nineteenth century, which now lies so far behind us 
that we can more or less look back upon it as on a past age 
and. receive from it a general total impression, was an age 
of ideas, and of belief in ideas. Among its dominant ideas 
were those of nationality and of enfranchisement in politics, 
of organic continuity in history, of conquest of the physical 
world in science. Such ideas, grasped, believed in, and prac- 
tically applied, impressed upon the century a character of its 
own, and one wholly different from that of any previous age. 
They were all summed up and included, together with many 
others of hardly less significance, in the governing idea of 
progress. Progress was necessarily accompanied by change; 
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but change was sought not for its own sake, but for the sake 
of giving effect to the ideas which lay behind it as a motive 
force. Change was realised as development: this was the © 
achievement of science. Development was assumed to be 
progress, and was hailed as such: this was the essence of 
liberalism. It was an age of unbounded hope for the future 
and of active belief in the work of the present. 

A generation ago, a change began to pass over the human 
spirit. The reflex action of the new ideas cut them away 
from the base out of which they had sprung. For ideas, like 
other things, are subject to the law of development, and 
pass through an orbit of their own. The revolution of the 
nineteenth century has, like other revolutions, ‘devoured its 
own children.’ Its ideas have partly dwindled, partly failed, 
partly so altered and expanded that they can no longer be 
recognised for what they were. The law of development 
has, in the phrase of engineers, ‘taken charge.’ In discover- 
ing it, we have discovered our master. It is a law not of our 
making, and but little under our control. Before its march 
all the old traditions, and all the moral or customary sanc- 
tions which attached themselves to these, crumble away or 
go off in smoke. It is a power not only invincible, but incal- 
culable. We may still talk of progress; but many of us have 
in our hearts ceased to believe in it; or if we do believe in it, 
it is a different thing in which we believe from that progress 
which quickened the impulses and inspired the actions of our 
predecessors. Progress meant to them betterment. It 
meant the coming of mankind, with certainty and with in- 
creasing rapidity, into their inheritance; and that inheritance 
was assumed, or believed, or as men thought, proved, to be 
a goodly inheritance, to include in it all good. ‘The inherit- 
ance which we now see lying before us seems rather a burden 
than an enfranchisement. It is an ‘importunate and heavy 
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load.’ Long ago, the greatest of the Hebrew prophets cried 
out sorrowfully to the Power which ruled above, nae hast 


multiplied the people, and hast not increased the j joy.’ Some 


such feeling now weighs upon the present age. The Power 
goes on its own inflexible, sinister way, and forces us on 
before it. We find it more and more difficult to believe that 
it works for good; for we do not see it doing so. There is 
a wide-spread belief that progress, in the old sense of the 
word, does not exist. 

The denial of progress, as a ruling law of life, has also 
been a doctrine held in past ages. But they differed from 
the present age in this, that they carried out their doctrine in 
practice. They were conservative. They tried, with all the 
power they had, to fix things as they were, lest a worse thing 
should come upon them. This was the whole effort of the 
Middle Ages. It was the effort of the conservative or reac- 
tionary element in society which strove, persistently but in 
the end helplessly, against the intellectual revolution of the 
eighteenth century, the industrial revolution which succeeded 
it, and the political, scientific, and social revolutions which 
have carried on the process down to our own day. But con- 
servatism in the old sense has also ceased to exist as a real 
and effective doctrine. Change has been realised as an in- 
vincible force; the desire for change has become a fixed 
instinct; and to this, rather than to any reasoned belief or 
any assured hope, is due the intense restlessness of the mod- 
ern world. 

The solvent effect of many forces has co-operated to 
bring this state of things about. Intercommunication in 
space has reached such a pitch of ease and regularity that 
the communities of mankind are no longer cut off from one 
another; what affects one, almost at once begins to affect all, 
and an impulse towards change arising anywhere from fresh 
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ideas or altered circumstances is propagated, as it were by 
waves travelling in all directions through an elastic medium, 
over the whole world. An immensely increased knowledge 
of the past has come to men from the compilation of records 
and the organisation of research; and the historical method 
(perhaps the greatest single invention of modern times) has 
interconnected all that knowledge so as to make it breed and 
multiply through mutual fertilisation. Knowledge and un- 
derstanding of so many past changes has brought about an 
attitude of mind in which nothing is seen to be unchangeable, 
in which no change seems impossible, in which life itself ap- 
pears to consist of change. The development of applied 
science and the triumph of machinery have opened up a 
boundless prospect of the degree to which this inherent law 
of change may be utilised, may be turned by mankind to 
planned ends and foreseen purposes. Together with all 
these solvent influences is to be reckoned another, negative 
indeed, yet in its effect perhaps the most potent of all. ‘This 
is the disappearance of religion, in the older and original 
sense of the word. For religion as it was understood in 
earlier ages was a system of enactments and prohibitions 
based on undefined fear and sanctioned by terrible penalties; 
once established, it was the strongest of all conservative 
forces, because exercising the highest and widest controlling 
power over the thought as well as the actions of men. 

The joint result of all these solvent influences in their 
accumulated force is a movement of change so rapid and so 
wide-spread that all the old framework of life tends to dis- 
appear, and no pattern of life is left. The course of change 
points everywhere, which is the same thing as pointing no- 
where. The compasses by which life was directed have been 
demagnetised. It is an age of perplexity, an age of disillu- 
sionment. This is not like the old clearing up of thought 
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(the Aufklérung of philosophic historians) which sought to | 


dispel illusions that had gathered round and blurred a frame- 
work of certainty. It is disillusionment in another sense. Its 
light is a blind and formless glare in which all objects disap- 
pear. It issues in the feeling that what is to be discovered is 
infinite and cannot be discovered fully; that what is to be 
done is infinite and cannot be done effectively. 

Against this relapse into chaos what is needed is a steady- 
ing influence; and this influence, while it may arise from 
different sources and act along many channels, is to be sought 
and found nowhere with more clearness and certainty than 
in poetry. For it is the function of poetry, as we have seen, 
to make patterns out of life; to discover by its imaginative 
vision, to make manifest by its creative and constructive 
power, the order and beauty, the truth and law, that underlie 
the flux of things. To the paralysing sense of disillusionment 
it opposes a revelation of essential truth; beneath the chaotic 
surface of life it apprehends ordered beauty. It re-creates 
the fabric of life; it renews the meaning and the motive of 
living. 

It would be needless, in speaking to any educated au- 
dience, to multiply instances in which this function has ac- 
tually been performed by great poets, or to point out how 
their quickening and reconstituting influence is not confined 
to their own fellow-countrymen in their own age, but retains 
or may even increase its effect in distant ages and among 
other civilisations. All the great poets of the past derive 
their greatness for us in the present from the fact that their 
effective force on life still survives. The religious poetry of 
the ancient Hebrew people, translated into other tongues 
and reinterpreted by new minds, remains a dominant power 
not merely among the wide-spread colonies of their own 
descendants, but among all the nations who have received 
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it as part of the inheritance of Christianity. Homer, the 
poet of poets who wrote the Iliad and the Odyssey, was the 
teacher and in some sense the creator (so the Greeks them- 
selves claimed) of ancient Greece; but after ancient Greece 
had perished, and ever since, down to the present day, he 
has remained a powerful influence over the ideals, and thus 
over the conduct and action, of successive generations of 
mankind. Virgil, the prophet and interpreter through his 
poems of the Latin race and the Roman Empire, shares with 
the Roman statesmen, jurists, and administrators the glory 
of having formed and transmitted to posterity the plan of 
an ordered civilisation reigning throughout an organised 
empire and imposing itself on the outer surrounding world. 
The great poets of England and the English-speaking na- 
tions have, on one side or another, achieved a task hardly 
less. Chaucer interpreted and summed up the expansion 
given to life by the earlier Renaissance; he initiated modern 
England. Spenser gave voice to the ideals and inspired the 
action of the Elizabethan age. Milton engraved upon the 
minds of his countrymen (and among those countrymen 
were the Fathers of the American Republic) the doctrine, 
the belief, the law of conduct, which were the strength of 
Puritanism and the basis of Republicanism. In more recent 
times the poetry of Byron and Shelley carried on the work 
and enforced the ideas which, through the French Revolu- 
tion and the movement of which the French Revolution was 
the symbol and centre, transformed the civilisation and life 
of Europe. The Brownings became, a generation later, the 
interpreters of that Liberalism which, in the social, political, 
and industrial world, was the chief motive force of the nine- 
teenth century. Inthe middle years of that same century the 
group of American poets among whom Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, and Lowell are the most distinguished names, exercised 
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the most powerful influence over national life, and share 
with Lincoln and Grant, with soldiers and statesmen and 
men of action, the glory of creating and sustaining that faith 
and that resolution among the people which saved the Union 
and established a free and indissoluble Commonwealth. 

Poets have not ceased; and there may be poets now alive 
whose work in the judgment of future generations will be 
comparable in the history of the world to that of their great 
predecessors. Whether this be so or not, the task and func- 
tion of poetry remain the same; and thus the study of poetry 
remains an essential part of human culture, and its practice 
an essential element in human activity. 

Among the great poets, as among all great artists, there 
is very wide differentiation of function. While they all, in 
virtue of being poets, create or embody patterns of life, 
these patterns are never twice the same; they are the crea- 
tion of individual genius working on material which, being 
coextensive with life itself, is of infinite complexity and 
variety. In the phrase of St. Paul, ‘there are divers inter- 
pretations, but one spirit.’ The interpretation is never twice 
the same; the material to be interpreted never presents itself 
to two artists alike. Hence the task of poetry is never com- 
pleted; it is a concurrent and endless integration of the 
meaning of life; and while the poetry of the past is our price- 
less inheritance, the poetry of the present is our ceaseless 
need. Some poets have been, primarily and distinctively, 
prophets of the future; with others, their work has been to 
reillumine the past and make it alive to us, to make it an 
effective part of our own conscious life. Others, again, have 
brought form and beauty into the present, and shewn us the 
pattern in the things that lie nearest to us. Thus Tennyson 
owed his vast influence and popularity to the fact that he was 
always just abreast of his time; he was the voice, during the 
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sixty years of his poetical production, of the actual spirit of 
his country, the thought and emotion and work of his age. 
Other poets as great have failed to obtain the same universal 
acceptance, because the patterns of life they created were of 
a life somewhat further apart from common experience: 
such poets may have to wait for their fame until after death, 
or may exercise their influence not so much on the world of 
their own time directly as on a smaller number of minds 
whom they inspire and fertilise, and through whom they 
become powerful germinal influences on a later generation. 
To elucidate and appreciate this complex stream of creation 
and its effect upon mankind is part of the study of poetry: 
but more than that, it is part of the study of civilisation, part 
of the equipment required for understanding the world and 
being able to deal with it, to master its springs and to sway 
its course. : 

The state of flux which I began by noting as characteristic 
of this early twentieth century is perhaps nowhere so marked 
and so rapid as in the United States. From its beginnings, 
and now as much as ever, the American Republic has been 
the laboratory and testing-ground of the whole world. The 
founders of the Republic set themselves to make that con- 
tinent to which the name of the New World had been ap- 
plied since its discovery and colonisation, a new world in the 
full sense; and this has remained more or less, in principle 
at least, the guiding doctrine of their successors. But in the 
framing of a pattern for this new world, poetry and the 
poets (except, as I mentioned, in the course of the great 
struggle which established the freedom and unity of the 
nation) have borne little part. The creators of the United 
States were neither poets nor much influenced in their 
thought and action by poetry. Washington, Franklin, Ham- 
ilton, all had a certain amount of imaginative or creative 
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genius; but they had minds of the prosaic, not the poctnaas 
order. The poetry of Puritanism had, a century before | 
their time, put forth its first and last flower in Milton; unless ‘| 
we say that, half a century later still, the thin and austere 
but exquisite poetry of Emerson was a last autumnal flower- — | 
age from the same stem. There are many modern American _ 
poets, but no one among them has been recognised by the 
world as belonging to the first rank, or appears to be a 
moulding and formative influence over the national life. Of 
the two names whom many would hold to be the foremost 
among American poets, Poe was a stray exotic, and Whit- 
man a splendid anomaly. Perhaps the national life is more 
confused, certainly the national history is poorer, through 
the comparative absence of poetry—of a national and great 
poetry—as one of its constructive and enriching elements. 
And in the solution of the vast problems which to-day con- 
front the Republic, those patterns of life given by the poets, 
whether native or foreign, cannot be neglected without 
grave loss. It is necessary to maintain, it is at once a privi- 
lege and a duty to urge, the study of poetry as a part of the 
public provision for the education of the people. 

This new Institute, like most modern foundations for pro- 
moting higher education, devotes itself largely or mainly to 
technology and science. This is quite right; for these are 
studies of immediate utility and pressing importance. But 
did it confine itself to these, it would contract its own scope 
and diminish its own value. Technical processes are means 
and not ends in life; physical science itself is based ultimately 
on ideas: letters and art give it not merely its interpretation, 
but its impulse and inner meaning. Thus the study of the 
humanities is at once the basis and the crown of the study of 
the sciences; or rather, we may say, supplies these sciences 
with a motive and an informing spirit. 
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The humanities, the studies which deal directly with the , 
vital and human elements in life, with thought, emotion, and 
imagination, culminate in poetry; and we may now proceed 
to consider somewhat more closely and more in detail the 
function and task of poetry in relation to actual life at the 
present day. The modern world, as I said, is in a state of 
rapid flux and transformation. Among a thousand elements 
or forces which go to make its movement, one or another 
may be singled out as of special prominence. But there 
would be general agreement with any one who called the 
present age eminently an age of the extension and dominance 
of science; or who called it, no less eminently, an age of busi- 
ness conducted on a vast scale, at high tension, with exceed- 
ing complexity; or who, once more, called it the age of ex- 
panding and triumphant democracy. Let us proceed to 
regard the function of poetry in relation to these three great 
distinguishing features of the actual world. 


IV 
POETRY AND SCIENCE 


CIENCE, as the term is now understood and as the 
study denoted by the word is now pursued, is a birth of 
the modern world. Its growth was coincident with the 
earlier development of the United States, where its practical 
application has expanded to keep pace with the ever increas- 
ing demands of a national growth more swift and complex 
than has elsewhere been known. Within the last two or 
three generations it has also taken its place as an important, 
and even an indispensable, part of higher education. Tech- 
nical institutes have sprung up on all sides in response to 
public demand. The study of science has been taken up by 
the older universities, and is the main pursuit in most univer- 
sities of modern foundation. Even higher claims are made 
for it. Its exponents speak of it not only as having won an 
assured place in the front rank of human studies, but as oc- 
cupying in that rank a predominant, if not, as some of them 
venture to assert, a practically exclusive place. A note of 
triumph is sounded in these utterances. The Royal Society 
of England has this year [1913] been celebrating, with 
splendid ceremonies and before audiences containing many 
of the foremost names of the present age, the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. In connection 
with these meetings, the importance and dignity of science 
were asserted in these eloquent words: 
‘Our children are born into a time in which science has al- 
ready ceased to be a plaything; it has become, or is fast 
30 
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becoming, the dominant factor in human affairs; it will de- 
termine who shall hold the supremacy among nations.’ 

So far, the note is one of exultation: yet the satisfaction 
of those who urge the claims of science is not complete. 
They complain that science is not yet studied as it should 
be; that other studies, whose value is inferior and whose 
day is over, are allowed to encroach on a field and share an 
authority which ought to belong to science alone. ‘It has as 
yet,’ the writer from whom I have just quoted goes on, ‘no 
adequate place in the intellectual equipment or in the educa- 
tion of those who aspire to be the governing classes of the 
country.’ 

This sentence is significant in more than one way. 
Whether or not there are to be governing classes in the 
country—be that country England, of which the words were 
spoken, or America, to which they likewise apply—is exactly 
the problem which lies for solution before modern democ- 
racy. But however this may be, whether the nations will 
hand over their government to a trained class, or whether, 
according to the ideal impressed upon the United States by 
the founders of the Republic, the governing power shall 
comprise all classes and be the whole organised body of a 
self-governing nation, the claim is in either case made that 
science in its modern sense is to be the staple of their intel- 
lectual equipment. 

Part of this claim has been already conceded. Immense 
endowments are lavished on scientific research and study. 
The axis of education has been sensibly shifted. Science has 
taken its place as an integral part of school and university 
education. The scientific methods of observation, record, 
and experiment have been introduced into other studies, and 
the scientific spirit, developed through the pursuit of the 
sciences, has become a general instrument of human culture. 
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Unhappily, however, this great and beneficent change has 


not taken place smoothly, or without grave conflicts and 


violent misunderstandings. Partly from exaggerated claims 
made by enthusiasts for the new learning, and still more 
largely from a narrow and obstinate conservatism among 
the supporters of the old, friction has ensued which is as 
needless as it is prejudicial. The idea has grown up that 
science is in some way opposed to art and letters. The unity 
of all knowledge, the co-ordination and mutual support of 
all human effort, has been lost sight of on both sides in this 
controversy. On one side were vested interests, old tradi- 
tions, the jealousy with which innovations are apt to be re- 
garded by those whose minds have been set in a particular 
pattern, and who cannot shift their perspective to the 
changes which the course of time brings about. On the other 
side were a revolt against the domination of these interests 
and traditions, a rejection of the stagnation involved in 
mere conservatism, and a necessary assertion of new needs 
and new methods of meeting them. But together with these 
came also an impatience of the past, an outlook narrowed 
by its own eagerness, and a recurrence of the belief that the 
path of progress lies in one, and in only one, direction. The 
fancied opposition of science to art and letters, and more 
particularly to poetry, is injurious to the general interest of 
mankind, to which all more special interests are subordinate. 
In a national life which executes its functions fully, science 
and poetry will not be in conflict, but in co-operation. Each 
corresponds to a need of life; in the full and harmonious 
development of life each reinforces the other; and in any 
sound system of national education both have their place, 
their proper and indispensable function. 

We may regard this co-operation from either point of 
view: that which has primary regard to what poetry gains 
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from science, and that which looks, conversely, at what sci- 
ence gains from poetry. The creative instinct, the imagina- 
tive impulse, which find expression in poetry, are powerfully 
reinforced by the discoveries of science and by the growth 
of the scientific spirit. For that spirit affects the whole field 
of mental activity. The discoveries of science present the 
creative imagination with an ampler, richer, and more won- 
derful world; the spirit in which they are made and the 
methods by which they are pursued give a greater insight 
into that world. The scientific imagination is akin, though 
it works in a different field, to the poetic imagination. Both 
are creative energies; both work towards bringing out the 
organic laws of truth or of beauty which underlie the struc- 
ture of man and of the universe in which man finds himself. 
The poetic imagination is, or ought to be, kindled by the 
work of science. The scientific imagination is, or ought to 
be, kindled by the work of poetry. 

If we look to history, instances will at once occur where 
this conjunction has actually taken place. Ancient Greece 
invented science and perfected the art of poetry; and the 
development of Athenian poetry into what became, and still 
remains, the delight and wonder of the world, was coincident 
with the first growth, among the same race and in the same 
civilisation, of scientific enquiry, that is to say, of the search 
into the meaning and connection of things. The physical 
sciences were no doubt then still in their infancy: but the 
impulse towards them had been created and went side by 
side with the more patent and wide-spread impulse towards 
the scientific study of language and the operations of the 
human mind. 

So too, at Rome, the great poem of Lucretius, in which 
Latin poetry for the first time reached its full stature, was 
inspired by the Epicurean philosophy; and that philosophy 
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was not only a system of ethics and a rule of life, but was— 
and was thereby distinguished from other philosophies—a 
systematic and brilliant attempt to solve the laws of nature 
and apply scientific principles to the construction and work- 
ing of the physical universe. This scientific ardour was fixed 
by Lucretius as a poetic ideal. It was transmitted by him to 
his great successor in poetry. Virgil, in the celebrated pas- 
sage where he gives utterance to his own ideal of life, prays 
that the Muses whose servant he is may before all else in- 
struct him, not.in the beauties of what is called a poet’s 
world, river and woodland and a pastoral Arcadia, but in 
the ‘causes of things,’ the structure and law of the universe. 
Beyond poetry and beneath it lay the magnificent revelations 
of science; and only through the mastery of science could 
man enter into his inheritance, conquer fate, and dispel fear. 

Once more, at the Renaissance, poetry and science found 
themselves working in close union. Each had a new birth; 
each gave the other mutual stimulus. Milton, in whom Eng- 
lish poetry culminated, and who represents, for us as for his 
own time, the classic standard in poetical art, Was a pro- 
found student of two sciences which in his age were making 
immense advances—those of music and astronomy. His 
scientific knowledge enriches and gives fibre to his whole 
poetry. In the ‘Paradise Lost’ he mentions only one of his 
contemporaries by name; and that one, it is significant to 
notice, is not a man of letters, but the most eminent man of 
science of that generation—the physicist and astronomer 
Galileo. Had he lived two hundred years later, we may 
guess that the name he would have chosen for this proud 
eminence would have been that of Darwin. Christ’s College 
in the University of Cambridge, where both Milton and 
Darwin received their education, has lately been celebrating 
the memory of both. In that double celebration we may see 
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vividly not only the continuity and interconnection of learn- 
ing, but the kinship of poetry with science, and the ideal of 
a university. 

The expansion of science in more modern times has been 
concurrent with a similar expansion of poetry. The diffi- 
culty which both poetry and science have now to face lies just 
in this immense expansion of their field. Material accumu- 
lates faster than it can be dealt with. It is the day of the 
specialist both in science and in the art of letters. Against 
the narrowing effect of over-specialisation in his own par- 
ticular field, the only safeguard is that width of outlook 
which is gained by grasping life as a whole, by mastering its 
pattern, as that pattern is discovered by the investigation of 
men of science, and is re-created or reinterpreted by the 
poets. 

What poetry gains from science is strength and substance, 
a closer contact with the truth of things, and the power given 
by the use of a trained intellect. What science gains from 
poetry is something more impalpable, but not less impor- 
tant; it is what a French scientist calls élan vital; it is the 
impelling and organising force of ideas and imagination. 
Without ideas, pure science is little more than a record of 
facts. Without imagination, applied science is sterile. The 
earliest scientific theories were expressed in the imaginative 
forms of poetry: the latest are the application, to enormous 
masses of facts gathered through observation and experi- 
ment, of what may be almost called a creative insight, akin 
to, and based on, that imaginative power which is the essence 
of poetical creation, and which is fostered by the study of 
poetry. For by studying poetry we become partakers, to 
some extent and according to our powers, of the genius of 
the poets; we develop our own power of creative imagina- 
tion. Now this creative imagination is not a separate fac- 
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ulty, shut off from the rest of our faculties. If it is treated - . 
as such, the results are disastrous: much of the suspicion and 
dislike with which poetry has been regarded among men of 
science is the natural result of a claim arrogated by men of 
letters, or by people brought up in the tradition of a time 
before science was recognised as a part of human culture and 
before scientific method had been applied to all the pro- 
cesses of life, that art and letters were the only sphere in 
which the imagination can work. But it remains true that it 
is normally through these that it is first kindled. It remains 
true that the study of science is most effectively pursued by 
those who approach it with an intelligence made sensitive, 
an imagination quickened, by the patterns of life created by 
poets and the pattern-making power which the study of 
poetry develops. 

If there are defects in the present system of American 
education, they are due, according to the judgment of many 
thoughtful observers, to the fact that it hurries towards re- 
sults without the wide preliminary training which develops 
the powers of the mind on all their sides. So far as this is 
the case, it condemns men to work with inferior tools, with 
an inadequate mental equipment. The result is like that of 
an engine racing: the mind is not in gear with the whole 
system of its surroundings, and much of its work is wasted. 
Energy and capacity are there in full measure; but the ca- 
pacity has not the proper field to deploy itself in; the energy 
is forced to run in contracted channels, or, beyond these, to 
run to waste. Let me quote here the striking words used 
recently by a distinguished man of science and one of the 
most zealous advocates for giving science a primary place in 
national education. 

‘Several Americans have told me,’ says Mr. A. E. Ship- 
ley, ‘that comparatively few things are actually invented in 
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America, that most inventions come from abroad, but are 
eagerly taken up and exploited in the States. Where 
the American really shines is not as an inventor, but as a 
manufacturer. It is a striking fact that originality is rare in 
America, and I think it must be accounted for by the educa- 
tional system. It stifles originality.’ 

This is a grave charge; but so far as the defect actually 
exists it should be realised, and so far as it is realised it can 
be remedied. We need to lay stress—and stress is being 
effectively laid by nearly all educationalists—on the necessity 
and value of scientific training for those who are destined to 
pursue art and literature. We need to lay stress likewise— 
and this need should not be neglected or postponed—on the 
necessity and value of literary and artistic training for those 
who are destined to pursue science. But to put it so is to 
state the case inadequately. For it is only a minority in an 
educated nation who will do either, whose life will be de- 
voted wholly either to literary and artistic, or to scientific 
pursuits. Not only for these two limited classes, but for the 
whole of the nation of the future, the ideal which rises be- 
fore us is that of an education developing all the faculties in 
harmony; of a nation brought into touch with the facts of 
Nature and her laws, and into touch no less with the best of 
what has been thought and felt by mankind and with its 
noblest and most beautiful expression. And this last is given 
us by poetry. Nature, as Bacon said, is conquered by obe- 
dience; and science teaches us the laws to be obeyed and the 
mastery over Nature which may be achieved by this obe- 
dience. Life is grasped and ordered by imaginative insight ; 
and poetry teaches us the pattern of that order, and creates 
in us a new meaning, a new beauty and value, for the world 
and for ourselves. 


V 
POETRY AND BUSINESS 


NLY a few dedicate their life to the pursuit of science, 
only a few to the pursuit of art and letters. But we 
have all, in a greater or less degree, to do business. In it we 
have, directly or indirectly, our means of subsistence and our 
current occupation. Business is the substructure of life. A 
scientific community only means a community in which cer- 
tain persons (comparatively a few) work systematically at 
science. They record their inventions or discoveries; they 
communicate the results of their research and the stimulus of 
their enthusiasm to others; and thus a certain secondary sci- 
entific knowledge, a certain appreciation of the scientific 
spirit and a large power of using scientific results, reaches 
through the mass of the people and colours the national life. 
A literary and artistic community only means a community 
in which certain persons (these also comparatively a few) 
do creative work in art and letters, and in the main body of 
which there is a certain appreciation of that work, and 
through it of the art and thought of other centuries and ages 
likewise. But a business community means one in which the 
whole mass and body of the nation, with insignificant excep- 
tions, is engaged in business as its daily function, in which 
business is the staple of the national activity. 

The United States are the greatest business community in 
the world. Industry and commerce have been, from the 
earliest days of the Republic, the chief pursuits of the na- 
tion, those to which it has applied itself constantly and 
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eagerly, upon which it has grown and thriven. On them the 
whole social fabric has been built up. With the vast increase 
of wealth due to expanding population and increased power 
of handling or creating material resources, the energy of 
business has kept increasing likewise, and its claims on life 
have become more and more imperious. A sort of fury of 
industry set in with the extension of the nation over the Mid- 
dle and Western States, and just at the same time the great 
discoveries of applied science began to be made which have 
increased a hundredfold the control of man over nature. 
After the Civil War the reunited nation plunged into the 
business of material development on a scale and with a pas- 
sion until then unknown in history. The business to be done 
multiplied faster than the hands who were there to do it. 
Everything became speeded up. Business encroached on all 
other national activities, and threatened to overwhelm the 
whole of life. Against this over-encroachment the national 
conscience is now beginning to rise up, and to reassert the 
claims of a smoother, less hurried, less perplexed life, not 
loaded down and breathless under the weight of its own 
machinery, but using that machinery towards ampler ends— 
as its master, not its slave. 

Poetry and business may seem to have little to do with 
each other; or their relation, so far as any exists, to be one 
of mutual dislike and antagonism. Business methods are 
not the methods of art. ‘The man of business is apt to re- 
gard poetry with contempt; and his contempt is fully recipro- 
cated by many followers of poetry. Yet if both are 
necessary elements in civilised life, there must be some un- 
derstanding to be come to between them, some harmony at- 
tainable. No poet can afford to neglect the machinery of 
industry; for by means of it he, like all other men, lives. 
But neither can the man of business afford (if he knew it) 
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to neglect poetry; for in it the life which he, like all other 


men, lives receives its meaning and interpretation. Business 


is a means, not an end. Its uses are necessary and great; but 
they require to be adjusted to ends beyond itself, beyond 
business for its own sake, if the life of the business man is to 
be one in which the full human capacities can be worthily 
employed. If his life is not touched and uplifted by imagina- 
tion, he is the slave of business, and not its master. __ 

For some, indeed,—and more perhaps in America than 
elsewhere,— business is more than an occupation: it is an art, 
and its exercise has a quality which might almost be called 
creative. The born man of business loves it for its own 
sake; and love implies some sort of ideal, some sort of exer- 
cise of the imaginative as well as of the practical faculties. 
Or we may rather say that the imaginative faculty, checked 
elsewhere, and not finding its natural outlet, forces itself 
into the one channel left open for it, and to some extent in- 
forms the life of business with ideals of its own, not to be 
scorned or denied, however short they may come of the 
higher and larger ideal. Without some such imaginative 
touch upon it,—and the touch is at best imperfect and rare, 
—how grey and joyless the purely business life is; how pur- 
poseless it seems in moments of serious reflection; how 
prosaic a world it offers! It keeps the world going, but at 
what a waste of the energies engaged on that laborious task! 
Let me quote what was said, sixty years ago, by an able man 
of business, a master of the theory and practice of finance. 
‘By dull care,’ he wrote, ‘by stupid industry, a certain social 
fabric somehow exists. People contrive to go out to their 
work, and to find work to employ them; body and soul are 
kept together. And this is what mankind have to shew for 
their six thousand years of toil and trouble!’ These words 
of Bagehot are as true now as they were then. The human 
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race want more than to keep body and soul together: they 
want, and claim, not merely the continuance, but the fruition 


of life. Machinery to keep the world going is necessary; 


but it is not necessary, it is not right, that it should be kept 
going by turning masses of the nation into mere parts of the 
machine. For this would indeed be, in the noble line of a 
Latin poet, propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, ‘for the 
sake of life to throw away all that makes life worth living.’ 
It was not for this that man was created. It was not for this 
that the rights of man were asserted. To be enslaved to 
business is no less servitude than to be branded with the 
name and work at the caprice of a slave-owner. And as 
with the chattel slavery abolished by the Republic half a 
century ago, so with this subtler but equally real slavery to 
business (whether forced on the individual by circumstances 
or adopted by him of his own will under the illusion that it 
will bring him the real wealth of life), the evil effects spread 
far beyond the slaves themselves: they contract, degrade, 
and vitiate the whole life of a nation. 

In common speech, as in popular thought, business is op- 
posed to pleasure. This is highly significant. So far as the 
opposition represents a fact—and if it does not represent a 
fact, how are we to explain its prevalence, its being taken 
everywhere for granted ?—it means that the unity of life has 
been lost. Business that does not bring pleasure with it, and 
in it, is only drudgery. It sustains life, but the life which it 
sustains is thin and barren. It accumulates wealth, but the 
value of wealth depends on the use made of it, and national, 
like private, riches are but the substructure of national well- 
being: they are the means of living, not the object of life. 
To bring business and pleasure into their true relation, busi- 
ness must be elevated from a mechanism into an art. This 
is not done by legislation: it is done by the self-realisation of 
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the human spirit. Towards this self-realisation poetry 
works; and therefore a nation needs poetry. 

Business, or industry, has two sides—production and or- 
ganisation. In order to elevate it into an art it must be car- 
ried on with pleasure and for the sake of pleasure. For this 
is the definition of art: it is production with pleasure and for 


the sake of producing. The pleasure of production is given 


by the pattern or ideal in the mind of the producer. And 
similarly, the pleasure of organisation is given by the pattern 
or ideal in the mind of the organiser. Now the function of 
poetry, as we have seen, is to create patterns or ideals of life; 
and the study of poetry means the reception into the mind 
of these patterns of life created by the poets, and their as- 
similation by the sympathetic instinct which they awaken. 
Thus received and assimilated, they fertilise life and make it 
fruitful; they make industry into a conscious pleasure. The 
beauty and the joy of life which they embody become part of 
our own life. Our industry becomes truly creative; our busi- 
ness is not carried on as a burden, but exercised as an art. 
Work and enjoyment are no longer contrary forces tearing 
our life asunder between them. Poetry, through the pat- 
terns of life created by the great poets, will raise us above 
our own lives, give us spiritual control over them, make the 
conduct of them no mere mechanical keeping of things going 
from day to day, but the daily exercise of faculties through 
which we are partakers in a full humanity. 

Poets are often called dreamers, and some poets have 
been such. For the making of poetry is, like the other arts, 
also an industry; and, like other industries, it can be pursued 
mechanically: the poet may become absorbed in the work- 
manship of his art, and practise it, as the business man may 
practise his business, from mere habit, when he has lost the 
vital energy of creation. Or, like other ways of life, it can 
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be pursued with too much absorption; and, cutting itself 
away from the deep roots of thought, emotion, and experi- 
ence, it may become a tissue of fantasies where the creative 
or imaginative powers have been working in a vacuum, and 
the patterns of life which they produce dissolve in the very 
act of forming themselves; as in some witch’s weaving, ‘the 
web, reeled off, curls and goes out like steam.’ Nor is the 
study of poetry free from the same danger. Those who 
neglect business, which is the foundation of life, and conduct, 
which in the famous phrase is three-fourths of life, for the 
mere study of poetry as an art, may still find in that study 
both pleasure and occupation; but when thus cut off from 
what should be its foundation and substance, such study de- 
generates: it is apt to turn into the assiduity of the pedant or 
into the busy idleness of the dilettante. For those who con- 
tent themselves with it—and all the more if by it they drug 
themselves into unconcern with activity and duty—the cen- 
sure of the practical man of business is justified, and his 
contempt intelligible. They discredit the study of poetry by 
studying it wrongly. Not one of the least important func- 
tions which an institution of higher education fulfils is to 
direct and organise this study so as to make it really fertile, 
and to combine it with other studies in the scope of a training 
at once liberal and practical. The product of such institu- 
tions, so far as they succeed in doing what they set out to do, 
will be men and women nurtured among the ideals of 
thought and art, made sensitive to beauty, quickened by 
sympathetic intelligence, yet not so the less competent, but 
the more, to take their share in the business of the world, in 
commerce or finance or industry. A generation so equipped 
for life, and sent into it with the whole range of their facul- 
ties so developed, will not only keep the world going, but 
will raise the whole national life to a higher plane. They 
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will be in the highest sense good citizens: and in the good- 
ness of its citizens lie the excellence and the true greatness 
of the state. 

The ideals of citizenship include in them nearly all the 
lesser or more partial ideals aimed at through the specialisa- 
tion of faculty on particular pursuits. By their wider scope 
and larger outlook they connect and balance these others. It 
is the privilege, as it is the duty, of a community which 
through the labour of past generations has conquered and 
cleared a dwelling-place for itself, to set in order and beau- 
tify its house. The pursuit of riches, of material comfort, 
even of greatness, is with the nation, as with the individual, 
a pursuit upon which the whole of life should not be spent. 
Until now the Republic has had her hands full with a great, 
necessary, and engrossing task—that of creating a nation, 
of organising a commonwealth, of bringing the resources of 
a continent under her control and asserting her place and 
dignity in the world. Upon that vast structure the spirit of 
beauty must be breathed, into it the patterns of noble 
thought, action, and emotion must be brought, to make the 
Republic of the future fulfil the plan of its founders, and 
justify the vast labour that past generations have lavished 
on building it up into material stability. 
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HE suspicion or dislike with which poetry is regarded 
by practical people, however unjust or exaggerated, 
has its reasons, and has existed in all ages and under all 
organisations of society. But in a democracy poetry lies 
under another special charge, which if made good against it 
would be fatal. It is regarded as the amusement of a 
leisured class, as something savouring of an aristocratic so- 
ciety. Art and letters as a whole share in this charge, but it 
falls on poetry with special force. Some kinds of literature 
have an obvious popular interest and make an obvious appeal 
to the mass of the nation. Some of the fine arts are applied 
directly, like architecture, to the public service, or directly 
affect, like music, the sensibility of massed audiences. Others 
are excused, rather than approved, because they employ 
labour, encourage special industries, and produce tangible 
material products. This is not the case with poetry. It 
stands or falls on its own merits, in its own inherent virtue. 
But poetry is a function of life; and where life is organ- 
ised under democratic standards poetry is, or should be, a 
function of the democratised nation. Much of the poetry of 
the past has been produced by and for a small cultured class. 
In aristocratic societies such a class was the pivot and guid- 
ing force of the nation; in it the imaginative ideals and the 
creative instincts of the whole people were concentrated, or, 
so far as they existed elsewhere, were used by it for its own 
purposes. The rest of the nation was but the soil out of 
45 
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which that flower grew, or the fuel consumed to give the 
ruling class sustenance, ease, and material force ready to its 
hand. The public conscience now demands that there shall 
be no ruling class, but that all shall be fitted to rule. The 
aristocracy of intellect is subject to the same vices, and falls 
under the same condemnation, as the old aristocracy of 
birth, or the cruder modern aristocracy of riches. The ideal 
of democracy—far, indeed, yet from being realised, but felt 
everywhere, alike by its opponents and its followers, as a 
pressure steadily moving mankind in a particular direction— 
is that culture, like wealth and leisure, should be diffused 
through the whole nation. It abolishes the distinction be- 
tween active and passive citizens, between a governing caste 
and a governed people. That is its political aspect. But its 
larger and nobler ideal is that of a community in which not 
only the task and responsibility of setting its own house in 
order and swaying its own destinies, but the whole conduct 
and development of its own culture, shall be universally 
shared; in which not only government, but life in its full 
compass, shall be conducted by the people for the people; in 
which the human race shall be joint inheritors of the fruits 
of the human spirit. 

Only once, and among a single people, has this ideal been 
partially realised in the past. The democracy of Athens set 
no less an aim before itself, and for a brilliant moment 
seemed to have attained it. Poetry and art reached their 
climax there together with democratic government. It was 
the boast of Athens that culture no less than political power 
was shared by all her citizens. Poets and artists drew from 
that national atmosphere the creative and imaginative 
power which they embodied in their work, and returned to 
the nation in visible and immortal shapes the patterns of life 
with which the nation had inspired them. But the Athenian 
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democracy rested on insecure foundations. Like so many 
bright things, it came quickly to confusion, leaving behind 


it only a memory and an ideal to inspire all future ages. 


Many centuries had to elapse before the ideal of a civilised 
democracy was again raised as a standard before mankind 
by the founders of the American Republic. 

The crimes and follies of the Middle Ages, it has been 
well said, were those of a complex bureaucracy in a half- 
civilised state. It is towards the end of the Middle Ages 
that we find the beginnings of national self-consciousness, 
and, with it, of democratic poetry, embodying patterns of 
national life. Nor was this all. As the inchoate or em- 
bryonic democracy began to be conscious of itself, it began 
also to be conscious of art, even when that art was the art 
produced among and for a limited class. As it began to be 
civilised, it began to have sympathy with the products of 
civilisation, and to take, if not yet to assert, some share in 
them. The ideal world of romance and chivalry opened out 
before it as something in which it could find patterns of life 
for itself. A common and universal religion, which in 
theory at least recognised no distinction between classes, 
between riches and poverty, between prince and people, 
gave a wide popular basis to all the arts which were em- 
ployed in its service. Education began to leaven the com- 
munity. Poetry sought and found a wider audience. Shake- 
speare produced his plays not for a literary class nor for a 
court circle, but for the populace of London who flocked to 
see and hear them. His own sympathies with the people 
have been doubted or denied; he seems, in the mouths of his 
characters, to speak of them with something like contempt. 
But he gave them a national drama. Even the epic, that 
stately form of poetry which has thriven in the courts of 
princes and deals with the high actions and passions of the 
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great, became in a wider sense national. The verses of 
Ariosto and Tasso, court poetry written for a highly-educated 


aristocratic circle, were sung by Venetian gondoliers and — 


Lombard vine-dressers, as those of Pindar had been sung in 
ancient Greece by fishermen, and as those of Virgil are 
found scrawled on street walls in Pompeii. In England, 
Milton, a poet of profound learning and extraordinary tech- 
nical skill, was read and appreciated not only by scholars or 
artists, but widely among a people whose study of the Bible 
had introduced them to literature and taught them in some 
measure to appreciate poetry. His genius penetrated and 
inspired the Puritan democracy; and though his own repub- 
licanism was of a severely aristocratic type, he may be called 
in some sense the source of republican poetry. For, once 
poetry had taken to do with the fate and destiny of man- 
kind itself, it had to concern itself with the life and labour 
of the people as the main factor in human affairs. It found 
the reflection of the kingdom of God in the commonwealth 
of mankind. The freedom of God’s ransomed drew with 
it as its consequence a freedom which was of this world. 
The equality of men before God bore with it their equality 
of rights and dignity here. The brotherhood of all God’s 
children led on to the doctrine of a true fraternity, not only 
religious but political and social likewise, linking together all 
members of the human race. 

The eighteenth century, that great germinal age of the 
human spirit, the age in which not only the American Com- 
monwealth but the modern world was created, was one in 
which poetry held itself back. It was waiting for the shap- 
ing of the new structure of life: the task lay before it of 
fashioning that structure into new imaginative patterns, and 
giving it thereby organic form and vital interpretation. To- 
wards the end of the century this preliminary work was well 
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on foot: the new world was taking substance, and lay ready 
for the transforming touch of the poets. The American 
Revolution had created the Republic. The French Revolu- 
tion had shattered the old régime and its tradition in Europe. 
The Industrial Revolution was transforming the whole 
mechanism and texture of civilised life. In both continents 
a new world had begun. It was the world of the Rights of 
Man, of the carriére ouverte, of the sovereignty of the 
People; and into this world poetry let itself loose, to create, 
to interpret, to vivify. The idea of democracy had arisen 
among the thinkers and been translated into action by the 
statesmen; the patterns of a democratic world began to be 
wrought out by the poets. 

Among the great English poets of that age, the greatest, 
in the combined mass and excellence of his work, is gen- 
erally accounted to be Wordsworth. He divined the new 
age, but did not enter into it. His early democratic enthu- 
siasm, chilled by the terrors of the French Revolution, be- 
came converted first into despair, and then into a search, in 
the recesses of his own mind, for ideals of life independent 
of external things. Yet he was the first, after Burns,—and 
Burns was then still only the poet of a small nation, not of 
the English-speaking race,—to link poetry with the require- 
ments of nascent democracy. In his ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ as in 
the poems which succeeded them during his greatest period, 
he set himself expressly and deliberately to write poetry in 
the language of the people, and to seek the material out of 
which poetry was to be shaped in the common thoughts and 
passions and experiences of mankind. 

Hardly less was the share borne in the democratisation of 
poetry by other great poets of that great period. Byron, 
himself an aristocrat by birth, believed in democracy; by his 
appeal to the elemental human passions he brought the im- 
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pact of poetry on the larger world which was prepared to 
receive it. Shelley reared before the eyes of that larger 


world the glittering fabric of an imaginatively reconstructed 


universe in which, freed from tyranny and superstition, from 
selfishness and apathy, the human race might develop its 
noblest qualities, and life be one long ecstasy of joy. Even 
those who regard Byron as a beautiful fiend, and Shelley as 
an ineffectual angel, must admit the truth of the striking 
words used of them by Tennyson, that these two poets, ‘how- 
ever mistaken they may be, did yet give the world another 
heart and new pulses.’ 

Even more striking and significant is the attitude towards 
an anticipated democracy, and the part to be played in it by 
poetry, which was taken by Keats. He was the youngest of 
that great group of revolutionary poets, the most gifted and 
the most splendid in his wonderful promise and unfinished 
achievement. Beyond all those others, with a width and 
foresight of vision all his own, he pointed and urged poetry 
forward. The horizon to which he saw is still distant and 
unreached. ‘That ‘joy in widest commonalty spread,’ of 
which Wordsworth had profound glimpses, and which 
Shelley saw, as it were, through an iridescent burning mist, 
lay before the eyes of Keats, clearly, definitely, attainably. 
The world to which he looked forward was one in which, as 
he says, ‘every human being might become great, and hu- 
manity, instead of being a wide heath of furze and briars, 
with here and there a remote oak or pine, would become a 
grand democracy of forest trees.’ In that image he em- 
bodies for us the ideal of democracy in the highest and 
amplest form. And of this democratic ideal, poetry, because 
coextensive with human life, will be the informing spirit. 

Democracy, we are often told, is on its trial. The bril- 
liant promises of its youth have not been realised. It has 
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not transformed human nature. It has not done away with 
the vices of older civilisations, and it has developed new 
faults of its own. It is, among many of those who do not 
expressly reject it, accepted wearily as a necessity rather 
than embraced eagerly as a faith. Citizenship has with 
them become a burden, not an inspiration. Freedom and 
equality have sunk into mere formulary names, giving 
neither light nor heat, having little to do with the actual 
conduct and motives of life. Material progress goes on 
mechanically; the higher progress, the fuller self-realisation 
of mankind, is doubted or denied. Once more, as Words- 
worth complained a century ago, false gods have been en- 
throned in the temple of the human spirit. 


The wealthiest man among us is the best; 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us: rapine, avarice, expense,— 
This is idolatry, and these we adore: 

Plain living and high thinking are no more. 


So Wordsworth wrote then; and we must remember, if 
we are inclined to be despondent over the present case of 
democracy, that our dissatisfaction is no new thing, and that 
the mere fact of our being dissatisfied shews that we have 
not lost sight of higher ideals, and have the impulse in us, 
if we can direct and sustain it, to resume our progress to- 
wards them. 

Poetry is also on its trial. The patterns of life it offers to 
us, the interpretation of life with which it presents us, seem 
to many unreal and remote. It speaks a strange language, 
thin and ghostly to the ears that are not attuned to it; it 
often holds itself aloof from, or mingles but passingly with, 
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the main current and texture of occupations and endeavours, 
of private pursuits or public interests. 

Each alike suffers from the divorce that is between them. 
A democracy which excludes or ignores poetry cuts itself off 
from one of the main sources of vital strength and national 
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greatness. A poetry which is out of sympathy with democ- 


racy is thereby out of touch with actual life. But the future 
that lies before both is splendid, if both will work in har- 
mony, if national life is inspired and sustained by poetry, 
and poetry takes nothing less than that life for its province, 
gives it a heightened meaning, brings out from it the latent 
patterns of beauty after which it blindly but unceasingly 
aspires. Poetry, as Dryden said of it, is articulate music: 
the music to which life moves, and in which it finds its dis- 
cords resolved. 

Such is the task and function of the poets. But the study 
of poetry is not for poets alone, any more than the study of 
colour and form is confined to painters, or the study of music 
to composers. ‘The appeal of art is universal. The in- 
heritance of the present age is not merely the present, but 
the whole past as well. Of that inheritance, the great poetry 
of the world, from Homer downwards, is the most precious 
portion. It preserves for us, still alive and still having 
power to move and kindle, the best of what mankind has 
thought and felt, the most perfect forms into which it has 
cast its vision and reflection, its emotion and aspiration. And 
thus the study of poetry is part of democratic education; and 
the poetry of democracy, kindled by that study and appeal- 
ing to a nation educated in it, will be the articulate music of 
national life. 


Joun WILLIAM Macxatt. 


